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are practically straight lines. Some of the records
are slightly discordant for the average curve, especially
for the initial epoch; but it is often difficult to define
the commencement of this phase with precision. AH
any rate, the observations show no distinct sign of an
increase in the surface-velocity of these waves with
the distance from the origin. It may therefore be
concluded that they travel along the surface with
velocities which are practically constant for each
individual earthquake, the largest waves at the rate of
about 2.9 kms. per sec., and the advance waves with a
velocity of about 3.3 kms. per sec, rising occasionally
to over 4.0 kms. per sec.

STRUCTURAL  CHANGES  IN  THE  EPICENTRAL
AREA.

Changes of elevation have long been known as
accompaniments of great earthquakes, though many
of the earlier observations and measurements left
much to be desired in accuracy and completeness.
The Japanese earthquake of 1891, however, placed
the reality of such movements beyond doubt, and
revealed the existence of a fault-scarp, with a height
in one place of 18 or 20 feet, and a length of at least
40, if not of 70, miles. In the Indian earthquake of
1897, the fault-scarps were shorter, though more
pronounced In character, the largest known (the
Chedrang fault) being about 12 miles long, and
having a maximum throw at the surface of 35 feet.
In some other recent earthquakes, also, remarkable
fault-scarps have been developed. After''the great
shocks felt in Eastern Greece on April 2Oth and 27th,
1894, a fissure was traced for a distance of about 34
miles, running in an east-south-east and west-north-